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British institutions Asquith kept the debate on a high level of legal
and constitutional argument.
There now opened a new and complicated phase of the struggle
between parties, and the two Houses. The Government majority
of 124 was ample and generous for all ordinary purposes, but it was
not sufficient to make Ministers independent of the Irish, if the latter
should vote against them. Redmond, the Irish leader, who was a
shrewd politician, immediately saw his opportunity. He and his
party had greatly disliked the spirit taxes in the Budget, and had gone
to the length of voting against the Budget on the second reading,
though they had abstained on the third reading. They were by this
time in great difficulties with their own supporters, who had watched
with suspicion the shelving of Home Rule in favour of the half-
measure proposed in the previous Parliament. Redmond decided
that his position would become impossible if he did not in some way
use the advantage he now possessed to promote the Irish cause and
appease the Irish liquor interest.
There was a further complication. In a speech at the Albert Hall
before the election Asquith had said " we shall not assume office and
we shall not hold office unless we can secure the safeguards which
experience shows to be necessary for the legislative utility and honour
of the party of progress." The words were vague and rhetorical and
what he had in mind was probably no more than the opening of
a new chapter of Liberal legislation while the House of Lords question
remained unsettled. But finding him still in office after the election,
many members of his party assumed that he had obtained from the
King what were called '* guarantees," i.e. a promise that peers would,
if necessary, be created to overcome the resistance of the House of
Lords not merely to the Budget but to Liberal legislation in general,
including Home Rule. In a speech at Dublin on February 10 Red-
mond boldly adopted this assumption and told Asquith bluntly that,
if he merely proposed to send the Budget back to the Lords with a
request to them that they would be kind enough to pass it and then
proceed as if nothing had happened, he would not receive Irish support.
The truth was that the Government had not looked beyond the
Budget, which was trouble enough. In the interval between the
dissolution and the election Asquith had been warned by King Edward
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